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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

An Introduction to Folk-Lore. By Marion Roalfe Cox. London : 
David Nutt. 1895. Pp. ix, 320. 

The title of this volume is somewhat calculated to mislead. In connec- 
tion with an Introduction to any study usually occurs the idea of a review 
of the material, in orderly form, provided with such full bibliography as 
may serve to assist an inquirer. Such is not the nature of the present 
treatise, entirely popular in character, which is rather an attempt to present 
in a readable manner doctrines commonly entertained concerning the rela- 
tion of anthropological principles to the mass of traditional material which is 
conveniently dominated folk-lore. Such intent is shown by the titles of the 
chapters, as follows : " Introductory," " The Separable Soul," " Animal 
Ancestors," "Animism-Ghosts and Gods," "The Other World," "Magic," 
" Myths, Folk-Tales," etc. A " Selected List of Books " is added, but so 
brief and unsatisfactory that it would better have been omitted, containing 
only fourteen authors, beside the publications of the Folk-Lore Society and 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. It is a serious fault in a book calling 
itself an Introduction, that the bibliographical quality is absolutely lacking. 
Citations are made without reference, and this in some cases where utterly 
erroneous views are presented, as for example in the assertion that the 
" English word devil is a corruption of deva, the Sanscrit name for God " 
(P- I 3S)- The moral here is exactly the contrary of that emphasized by 
the author, for the English term, regularly descended from the Greek, 
which is itself an imitation of the Hebrew word which has given us the 
name Satan, shows the complication of mythology, illustrating the manner 
in which literary influence has affected the world-old popular faith in mali- 
cious demons. 

W. W.N. 

NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Hoping in the future to present more extended notices of the literature 
connected with popular tradition, we are here obliged to content ourselves 
with brief remarks on certain of the publications indexed below. 

In a brief treatise on the manner in which man creates for himself the 
world by which, in his imagination, he is surrounded, A. Bastian collects, 
according to his custom, a vast body of notices and citations, brought 
together, by means of numerous parentheses, into complicated paragraphs 
which make little allowance for the limitations of the average reader. That 
the infinity of variation in mythologic and philosophical conceptions is but 
the effect, so to speak, of national costume, and that the underlying ideas 
which create this mass of representations are simple and nearly identical, is 
the thesis ; this is expounded with reference to nature, intelligence, and 
society, to elements, spirits, superstitious beliefs, and religious systems, 
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from savage explanations of life to the Darwinian theory, and from the 
cosmogonic ideas of Africans and Australians to mediaeval Christianity. 
The student will find here a magazine of suggestions, but suggestions 
which it will require labor and patience to limit and define. It is enough 
to translate a few titles of the table of contents : Simplicity of the thought- 
process, Whence and whither. Eternity of the world, Space, Futurity, 
Potentiality, Evil, Ethics. Four plates represent the mediaeval heavens, 
the inferno of Dante, the Buddhistic world-system, and Orphic mysteries 
(borrowed from Furtwangler). 

The Report of Dr. Franz Boas on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada is 
chiefly occupied with anthropometric measurements. The report, however, 
contains also some valuable notices respecting folk-lore and ceremonial. 
Particularly to be remarked as an addition to knowledge is the account of 
the initiation ceremonies of the (cannibal) secret societies of the Niska. 
The evidence is clear that in this case there has been a migration of cere- 
monial, these rites having been derived by Bellabella through a Tsimshian 
tribe, and indicating such origin in nomenclature ; a fact recommended to 
the attention of such persons as continue to deny that it is possible for the 
most sacred usages of a savage people to indicate, not development from 
local conceptions, but simply a wholesale borrowing of customs adopted 
without reference to explanation. In these societies there are only a 
limited number of places, a new member being admissible only when he 
inherits the place of one deceased or resigned. The novice is supposed to 
be lost, after having received the spirit of the society. One member after 
another, each representing his own particular spirit, endeavors to recall the 
absent person, who is at last brought back by the animal totem of the 
society. The novice, who is now naked, is then brought by his co-members 
to the village, the streets of which are deserted ; he seizes and tears to 
pieces a dog, as well as any of the profane who dare leave the houses, and 
enters his tabooed house, where, it is said, he must remain for a year. 
According to a description related to the writer, at the time of his disap- 
pearance, which lasts for a year, the novice resorts to a grave, and sleeps 
with the corpse in order to acquire courage. While away from the village 
he is supposed to have arrived at the distant secret-room of the society, in 
the mountains or over the waters, to have witnessed its ritual, and received 
its ornaments. The whole action is symbolically represented by masks, 
which the uninitiated are expected to take as the real personages repre- 
sented. Any failure in the performance, which would disclose the decep- 
tion, is regarded as a misfortune and crime only to be atoned for by the 
death of all concerned. Thus when, in a case which happened among the 
Heiltsuk, a visitor to the bottom of the sea was drowned by the entangle- 
ment of ropes, the other actors of the family pretended that he had only 
remained with the spirit, and, after the end of the festival and departure of 
the guests, bound themselves to a long rope, sang the cradle-song of their 
race, and cast themselves from a cliff into the water. 

Dr. Brinton, in setting forth the " Ethnologist's View of History," con- 
siders that the historian should regard the society with which he deals as 
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an ethnic group, and characterize it by describing its essential properties, 
especially language, government, religion, and the arts. Beyond such 
representation he is to take especial account of ideas and ideals, as the 
primary impulses of conscious human endeavor, and as especially deter- 
mining the course taken by any people. Rejecting moral perfection as an 
end in itself, he accepts the idea of complete individual development as 
the highest goal ; the explanation should be limited, on the one hand, by 
discarding all superhuman agencies, on the other, by omitting any forecast 
of the future impossible for man to attain. 

The archaeologic investigations of Dr. G. Fowke lie outside the province 
of this Journal ; here only may be noted his concluding opinion, that the 
aboriginal remains between tidewater and the Alleghanies, from Pennsyl- 
vania to southwestern Virginia, pertain to tribes who lived or hunted within 
this area at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and that there is no 
evidence of an ancient or long-continued occupancy of this region by 
Indians. 

Mr. Culin's paper on " Chinese Games with Dice and Dominoes " is 
intended to be the first of a series on Chinese games ; the numerous illus- 
trations are taken from objects in the National Museum, the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and published sources. The games 
described are chiefly those of the Chinese laborers in America; even 
among these, who came from a comparatively small area, there exist varia- 
tions in the methods of gambling and in the terminology of games ; this 
nomenclature is largely made up of slang and colloquial words, and 
presents difficulties, gamblers being of the most ignorant class. Chinese dice 
are nearly the same as European ; the titles of throws present more variety. 
Dominoes also are similar to those with which we are familiar, but the 
methods of playing vary ; Mr. Culin has not found the connecting link ; 
the game in Europe seems modern. Dominoes are regularly used in China 
for fortune-telling, reference being made to the book which furnishes 
the significance of different combinations. With the games Mr. Culin 
gives the legends in vogue, intended to explain their form. 

Mr. Hale's paper on " An Iroquois Condoling Council " describes a visit 
made in 1883 (after the publication of his volume entitled " The Iroquois 
Book of Rites," contained in the Library of American Aboriginal Litera- 
ture). Mr. Hale found that the whole Book of Rites was intoned, being 
in fact an ancient historical chant ; so that, in order to represent the man- 
ner of repetition, the lines of the chant should have been divided after the 
manner of blank verse. Allowance should be made for frequent repetition 
in the singing of lines, and for the introductory of ejaculations, haih-haih, 
all-hail. The recitation of the speech of the Cayuga chief also is noted as 
remarkable, consisting of brief sentences, each commencing with a high, 
sudden, explosive outburst, and gradually sinking to the close, where it 
ended abruptly in a quick, rising inflection ; the whole being a set form of 
phrases. The writer remarks the erroneous character of the conceptions 
relating to Indian character arising from the hostile relation in which they 
have been placed to the whites. 
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The schedule prepared by a committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, appointed to organize an ethnographical survey 
of the United Kingdom, has made two preliminary reports, in which the 
names of 367 villages or places are indicated as deserving of ethnographic 
study. The committee desire a record of (1) physical types of inhabitants, 
(2) current traditions, (3) peculiarities of dialect, (4) monuments, etc., (5) 
historical evidence as to continuity of race. The schedule contains a brief 
questionary. Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, calling attention to the importance 
of this undertaking, observes that archaeologists have paid too exclusive 
attention to the material remains, and that folk-lore, or surviving tradition, 
taken as a whole, is indispensable for explanation of antiquity. He gives 
examples of the persistency of popular recollection, which retains traditions 
while constantly transforming these. The importance of the study of dialect 
and the amount of history that may be wrapped up in a single word also 
receive mention. 

Examining a Highland story, in which the hero is made to do with and 
overcome Awisks or dwarfs, whose house he visits, Mr. MacRitchie is of 
opinion that the tale has preserved a reminiscence, though in altered form, 
of the struggle between the Gaels and the Picts. Such identification is in 
the line of the writer's views concerning the explanation of fairy or dwarfish 
folk as survivals of actual races. 

In a paper on the " Early Navajo and Apache," Mr. F. W. Hodge con- 
cludes that the creation and migration legend of the tribe is remarkably 
accurate as to chronological sequence, and that the ancestors of the race 
appeared, without doubt, in San Juan Valley not earlier than the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. The Navajo were composite before the eighteenth 
century ; they acquired flocks and herds soon after 1542, an event which 
changed their mode of life. Indian tradition, even when bearing apparent 
evidence of antiquity, may in fact be of recent origin. 

With regard to Mr. W. Hough's interesting essay on " Primitive Ameri- 
can Armor," in general outside the limits of this Journal, need only be 
mentioned the conclusion, as bearing on a much disputed general question. 
" Plate armor in America is a clear case of the migration of invention, its 
congeners having been traced from Japan northeastward through the 
Ainos, Giliaks, and Chukchis, across Bering Strait by the intervening 
islands to the western Eskimo." 

The admirable article of Mr. Mooney on the Siouan Tribes of the East is 
occupied with tribes of Virginia and the Carolinas. That the linguistic 
affinities and racial relations of these peoples were with the Siouan family, 
and that the original home of the latter is to be sought in the east, is a 
recent discovery of Mr. Mooney himself. The present paper does not 
attempt to set forth at length all that is known in relation to every tribe, 
the Catawbas for example, being in the main reserved for subsequent dis- 
cussion. A list of local names derived from Siouan tribal appellations and 
a bibliography are appended. 

In a brief article on the " Indian Use of Wild Rice," Mr. Gardner P. 
Stickney describes the harvesting, preparation, and economic value of 
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Zizania aquatica in the shallows of the Great Lakes region. At the present 
time wild rice is an important item in the diet of the Ojibwa Indians of 
Wisconsin, August being called Manominikegisiss, or the " rice-making 
moon." The gathering is effected in canoes, two women usually working 
together, one paddling, the other sitting, while she fastens rice-stalks in a 
sheaf by passing her twine below the heads. The sheaves are then allowed 
to stand two weeks ; rights of ownership acquired by binding are respected. 
The principal cause of the large population of Wisconsin was the abun- 
dance of wild rice, a single small lake being able to furnish a supply for 
two thousand Indians. 

It will be necessary to reserve a proper notice of the works of Messrs. 
Rockhill, Weinhold, and Zibrt. 
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